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New Hope for Kashmir? 


Late in December it was announced at the 
conference of the Colombo Asian nations in 
Indonesia that the prime ministers of India 
and Pakistan plan to meet this March to dis 
cuss the mutual problems of their two coun 
tries. To students of Indo-Pakistani affairs this 
was welcome news. Particularly happy was 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s declara- 
tion that this meeting would be held in a “bet- 
ter atmosphere” than had previously prevailed. 

The problems to be discussed are vexatious, 
including those of evacuee property and canal 
waters; but by far the most troublesome of all 
is the nearly eight year oid dispute over the 
eventual disposition of Kashmir. 

The genesis of the Kashmir problem goes 
back to the moment of partition in 1947, when 
millions of Hindus and Muslims faced the 
necessity of choosing either India or Pakistan 
as the nation of their allegiance, and when 
widespread communal strife brought death 
to hundreds of thousands of both faiths. 

Kashmir, with its population of 4.9 mil- 
lion—mostly Muslims, although ruled by a 
Hindu maharaja--did not escape the effects 
of this communal strife. Aroused by what 
they considered to be the persecution of their 
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brethren by the maharaja, the warlike Muslim 
tribes of the North-West Frontier Province in- 
vaded Kashmir. Under this threat the fright 
ened maharaja acceded to India, which then 
sent armed assistance to repel the tribesmen. 
Pakistan, on the other hand, gave moral, ma- 
terial and, at a later stage, military support 
to the resurgent Kashmiri nationals. What 
followed was an open although undeclared 
war between India and Pakistan on the soil, 
and for the fate, of Kashmir. 

The conflict was presented to the Security 
Council for mediation by India on January 1, 
1948. The United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan managed to stop the fight- 
ing in Kashmir and then laid down founda- 
tions for a truce and an eventual plebiscite, 
which was to decide whether Kashmir would 
become part of India or Pakistan. But the 
problem itself was far from solved. Both gov- 
ernments, from the start of the conflict, agreed 
to the plebiscite; both accepted the resolutions 
of the UN Commission. Yet neither the Com- 
mission nor its successors, Sir Owen Dixon of 
Australia and Dr. Frank P. Graham of the 
United States, have succeeded in implement- 
ing either of these. The chief problem has 
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been a controversial interpretation by 
the governments of India and Paki- 
stan as to two important points in 
the UN Commission resolution. The 
two points concern the scope of de- 
militarization of Kashmir and the 
time of induction into office of the 
plebiscite administrator. For more 
than six years the bitter dispute has 
dragged on. 


In August 1953 the prime minis- 
ters of India and Pakistan met in 
New Delhi to open bilateral nego- 
tiations on Kashmir. They agreed to 
appoint a plebiscite administrator by 
the end of April 1954 upon settle- 
ment of “preliminary issues”—main- 
ly the issue of demilitarization, with- 
out which no free plebiscite was con- 
sidered possible. 


U.S. Aid to Pakistan 


But a year passed, and the plebis- 
cite administrator was not chosen, 
nor was the problem of demilitariza- 
tion settled. Moreover, the govern- 
ment of India now declared that the 
military assistance of the United 
States to Pakistan in 1954 affected 
the agreements previously reached. 
India indicated that even if it had 
been willing to reduce its military 
forces in Kashmir to 21,000 soldiers 
—a number which Pakistan has con- 
sidered too high—it must now “re- 
tain full liberty to keep such forces 
and military equipment in the Kash- 
mir State as we may consider neces- 
sary in view of this new threat to 
us.” Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
of Pakistan failed to convince Ja- 
waharlal Nehru that American mili- 
tary aid to his country was intended 
for defensive and peaceful purposes, 


and in September 1954 the two prime 
ministers discontinued the exchange 
of messages and letters. Then in Oc- 
tober the Pakistani government de- 
clared it would put the Kashmir 
problem once again before the Se- 
curity Council. However, its perma- 
nent representative at the United 
Nations has not yet submitted the 
case; and now we hear that bilateral 
negotiations will be reopened and, in 
addition, in a “new atmosphere.” 


Has Situation Changed? 


From this distance it is difficult to 
see what elements have produced any 
significant change of heart. Indeed, 
in the intervening months military 
assistance to Pakistan from the Unit- 
ed States has become a reality. It 
would seem, therefore, that one of 
the principal stumbling blocks, the 
demilitarization of Kashmir, remains 
as tough a problem as before. Yet 
some new factors must have appeared 
to make plans for renewed contacts 
acceptable to both sides. 


Perhaps Pakistan is now ready to 
sign a general “no-war” declaration, 
a step which Nehru has been sug- 
gesting since 1950 but which Paki- 
stan has consistently rejected unless 
it was accompanied by an effective 
procedure for the peaceful solution of 
all Indo-Pakistani disputes. Perhaps 
India is now willing to accept such 
a procedure. Or perhaps Pakistan is 
inclined to adhere to the five princi- 
ples (respect for independence, terri- 
torial integrity, nonaggression, non- 
interference and coexistence) which 
have become the cornerstone of Neh- 
ru’s foreign policy ever since he coun- 
tersigned them with Chou En-lai in 


June 1954 and in which he sees a 
real guarantee of peace. It should be 
noted that both the no-war declara- 
tion and the five principles are men- 
tioned in the correspondence between 
the two prime ministers. Perhaps the 
easing of tensions in Southeast Asia 
following the cessation of hostilities 
in Indochina has made the general 
atmosphere of that area more con- 
ducive to the friendly association of 
peace-loving countries. Perhaps the 
experience of the conference of the 
Colombo powers at Bogor in Indo- 
nesia last December and the planning 
of the Asian-African conference for 
April have revealed the interdepend- 
ence of South Asia’s nations. Perhaps 
Nehru’s visit to China has brought 
home with overwhelming force the 
absolute necessity of Indo-Pakistani 
cooperation. 


Past experience of protracted nego- 
tiations over Kashmir, which now 
enter the eighth year, do not permit 
undue optimism about fruitful re- 
sults from the forthcoming meeting 
of the two prime ministers. Never- 
theless, hope must persist that both 
India and Pakistan, fully aware of 
the grave threats which emanate 
from the Kashmir conflict and en- 


danger their security and progress, 
and mutually pledged to an eventual 
plebiscite for the Kashmiri people, 
will yet find a way to settle their 
problems and thereby close a breach 
dangerous to prospects for peace in 
South Asia. 


Josef Korbel, professor of international 
relations and staff member of the Social 
Science Foundation, University of Denver, 
is author of Danger in Kashmir (Princeton, 
1954). He 
served on the UN Kashmir Commission. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Formosa and Preventive War 





In the Formosan crisis three phrases 
recur in most private and official de- 
bates on the subject: “preventive 
war,” “privileged sanctuary,” “sea-air 
power.” 

Actually the phrase “preventive 
war’ is a misnomer. Any war to 
prevent a war becomes a war. The 
phrase then is a contradiction in 
terms. It sounds impressive but is, 
in fact, confusing. What it means is, 
Should the United States ever take 
the initiative and start a war? 

The President’s Formosan resolu- 
tion can be interpreted to mean that 
perhaps it should. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles has interpreted it 
that way. Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson thinks so too— 
but even more vigorously. The Presi- 
dent’s top military adviser, Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, argues that in 
war one must hit first. There was 
enough secret testimony on Capitol 
Hill on the subject to thoroughly 
confuse the Congressmen. Some of 
iantic-flled 
! une Unit- 
ed States was ready to strike first. 


them came out of the sex 


committee room convinc 


Others were equally vehement that 
Uncle Sam would hit only when hit. 

The President tried to dispel the 
confusion, but he only clarified one 
point: nobody but him was going to 
decide when the first shot was to be 
fired. This settled that question, but 
it did not settle whether the Presi- 
dent might fire before or after we 
are attacked. Enough Congressmen 
were convinced that the United States 
would not start a war in the Pacific— 
that certainly Chiang Kai-shek and 
Admiral Radford would not be al- 
lowed to touch one off—to give the 
President overwhelming support. But 
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they rallied behind a resolution which 
did not completely rule out a United 
States attack to prevent an attack. 
And by not completely ruling it out 
they, by inference, ruled it in. 


War Not Football 


The Senators tried to equate war 
with a football game. One asked, If 
a player sees an opponent about to 
throw a forward pass, should he not 
try to stop him? A second replied, 
Yes, but he does not do that until 
the game is started. A third inter- 
jected, But the President said noth- 
ing about waiting for the game to 
start. To which a fourth replied, But 
you can’t throw a pass until the game 
is started. That seemed to convince 
them that the President would shrink 
from firing the first shot or dropping 
the first bomb. The only trouble is, 
war is not football and football rules 
do not apply in war. Perhaps this 
right to attack has always been im- 
plicit in the President’s powers as 
Commander-in-chief. If so, it has now 
been made explicit in a congressional 
resolution. 


If one thing is sure about any fight- 
ing that might occur over Formosa 
it is that there will be no privileged 
sanctuary in this struggle. This was 
a sore point in the Korean war, and 
the present Administration has made 
it clear that such a doctrine would 
not apply to any Formosan war. Air 
bases, troop concentrations, munition 
dumps on the mainland will be mili- 
tary targets whenever the military 
chiefs so decide. At the same time 
the Administration has gone on rec- 
ord as confident that Formosa can be 
defended with United States sea and 
air power alone. No ground troops 
such as were needed in Korea, mak- 


ing that war so costly and generally 
disliked, are expected to be used. But 
this premise rests on the assumption 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s forces are 
able to do all the ground fighting 
necessary. And it is true that as of 
now he has “ground troops running 
out of his ears’”—as one observer has 
put it. 


It is no secret that some in the 


Administration are concerned over 
the morale of the Nationalist troops. 
How will they behave once the fight 
is joined? Should defection, by any 
chance, become a major problem 
among them, then the United States 
might find it necessary to provide the 
manpower to hold the island. In such 
an event the concept of air-sea power 
as sufficient to deter Communist ag- 
gression would be knocked into a 
cocked hat. Thus the morale of the 
Nationalist ground troops becomes a 
major concern of the United States. 
It can mean the difference between 
having to put up ground troops and 
not having to use them. 

This concern accounts in part for 
Washington’s interest in securing 
Quemoy and Matsu and some other 
offshore islands. For it is argued that 
if the United States lets all these off- 
shore islands fall to the Communists 
the result will be disastrous to the 
morale of the Nationalist forces. The 
morale factor is disputed in some 
quarters, but it is understandable that 


the 


Some aspects of Washington’s For- 


Administration is concerned. 


mosan policy have been clarified by 
recent events and public statements. 
But even after Mr. Dulles’ Foreign 
Policy Association address of Feb 
ruary 16 uncertainties remain to dis- 
turb both officials and laymen. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Dropping the Pilots: Paris and Moscow 





The most difficult thing for any na- 
tion, whether democratic or totali- 
tarian, is to carry out basic internal 
changes without tearing apart or 
seriously damaging the fabric of so- 
ciety. The outstanding advantage of 
democracy is that changes can be 
carried out by peaceful means—if not 
without sharp controversy, at least 
without resort to violence. 


But even in the middle of the 20th 
century the area of well-tested demo- 
cratic rule is still limited to the Unit- 
ed States, a few of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, Britain and most of 
the members of the Commonwealth, 
and the nations of western and north- 
ern Europe. In all other areas of the 
globe, from Egypt to China, from 
Pakistan to Guatemala, the process 
of change usually means replacement 
of one authoritarian and/or military 
regime by another. Yet it must be 
admitted that in countries which 
lack democratic tradition a reform- 
minded leadership, however authori- 
tarian in character, may prove more 
capable of effecting urgently needed 
transformations than a_vacillating 
parliamentary assembly which has 
the semblance but not the substance 
of power. It is for this reason that 
American officials, for example, have 
commended the military dictators of 
Egypt—first General Naguib, then 
Lieutenant Colonel Nasser. By con- 
trast, the parliamentary system of 
France has been criticized in the Unit- 
ed States for its alleged instability and 
paralysis. And Washington has found 
nothing incompatible with democ- 
racy in cooperating with such diverse 
dictators as General Franco, Marshal 
Tito, Colonel Batista of Cuba and 
General Somoza of Nicaragua. 


In France it has been increasingly 


apparent since World War II that 
thoroughgoing changes in electoral 
procedures, economic affairs and co- 
lonial policy would have to be made 
before the French nation could 
achieve political stability and a mod- 
ernized economy and recover its tra- 
ditional influence in‘European affairs. 
Yet the struggle for power between 
as well as within political parties, the 
personal animosities of leading poli- 
ticians, and the reluctance of some 
financial and industrial groups to 
countenance any decrease in their 
position at home or in the colonies, 
have hitherto frustrated the efforts of 
a procession of cabinets to come to 
grips with urgent national problems. 


France's Reform Needs 


The outstanding contribution of 
Pierre Mendés-France was his will- 
ingness to take risks, to challenge 
vested interests of all kinds and to 
cut, or at least try to cut, through po- 
litical alignments in order to achieve 
objectives which he considered vital 
for the interests of the nation as a 
whole. His ouster on February 5 
brought the struggle over policy 
changes into the open and revealed 
the extent to which all parties, with 
the exception of the Communists, 
are divided on such major issues as 
the future of French relations with 
South Vietnam, the rearmament of 
Western Germany, the demand for 
autonomy or independence in French 
North Africa and, above all, the need 
for economic reform. The paramount 
question now is whether changes re- 
garded as necessary can be carried 
out by peaceful means or will require 
the application of drastic methods— 
an approach of which Mendés-France 
was accused by those of his enemies 


who shouted “fascism” as the Na- 
tional Assembly broke up in confu- 
sion after his downfall. 


Meaning of Russia's Shifts 


Meanwhile, in Moscow, a reshuffle 
of the top leadership at the meet- 
ing of the Supreme Soviet on Febru- 
ary 7 made the whole world wonder 
whether the U.S.S.R. was on the eve 
of great internal convulsions such as 
occurred during the purges of the 
1930’s and, on a smaller scale, at the 
time of the arrest, and subsequent ex- 
ecution, of Beria after Stalin’s death. 
Evidence available so far, however, 
would indicate that this reshuffle 
represents the first occasion since 
the Bolshevik revolution when some- 
thing resembling a nonviolent change 
has taken place. The U.S.S.R. has 
had no experience with democratic 
procedures in the Western sense, and 
the only period in Russian history 
when an institution resembling a par- 
liament—the Duma—functioned at 
all was during the decade between 
the first revolution of 1905 and the 
outbreak of World War I, which 
led to the two revolutions of March 
and November 1917. If, however, 
former Premier Georgi M. Malenkov 
survives and retains his new post of 
minister of electric power, which 
presumably includes atomic energy, 
a beginning, however modest it may 
seem to Westerners, may have been 
made toward orderly transfers of au- 
thority, at least within the Commu- 
nist oligarchy. 


Nor do the changes so far an- 
nounced portend the seismic trans- 
formations initially predicted by many 
American commentators. The eco- 
nomic policy formulated by Nikita 

(Continued on page 96) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Has Russia Changed 
Since Stalin? — 
2. Policy Abroad 


—— 


Cs 








The brief post-Stalin era in the for- 
eign policy of the U.S.S.R. may be 
roughly divided into four tactical pe- 
riods: (1) an initial few months of 
relative goodwill, marked by a num- 
ber of concessions to the West, most 
important of which was facilitation 
of the truce in Korea; (2) a period 
of standpatism, in which the Krem- 
lin sought to establish a diplomatic 
status quo without getting involved 
in any serious deal with the West; 
(3) resumption, under Western dip- 
lomatic pressure, of a policy of nego- 
tiation, expressed in the agreement 
to discuss the problems of Germany 
and of pooling atomic energy for 
peacetime needs; (4) a renewed ef- 
fort to stabilize the status quo in 
Europe with the immediate objective 
of blocking the rearmament of West 
Germany and the consolidation of 


Communist gains in Asia. 


Although the Kremlin seems to 
have accepted the relative stabiliza- 
tion of Western capitalism, there has 
been nothing in Soviet word or deed 
to indicate any deviation from the 
over-all strategy based upon the be- 
lief of eventual decline of capitalism 
and ultimate triumph of world com- 
munism. In the fluid period of the 
first few months after Stalin’s death 
it appeared to foreign observers in 
Moscow that the Kremlin was ener- 
getically seeking an opportunity to 
patch up its relations with the West- 
ern world. In foreign as well as in 
internal affairs, Stalin’s collective suc- 
cessors had inherited a messy legacy 
of cold-war problems, from Korea to 
Berlin, that cried for solution. With- 
out deviating from any of the Stalin- 
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ist objectives the Malenkov team pro- 
ceeded to tackle simultaneously the 
interrelated questions of domestic re 


form and international détente. 


Premier Georgi Malenkov made 
his bid for “negotiation” at the first 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet six 
days after Stalin’s funeral. There 
were no controversial questions be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world, he said, that could not 
be solved peacefully, by negotiation. 
Foreign observers did not immedi- 
ately attach much importance to this 
statement, which in one form or an 
other had been made previously by 
Soviet spokesmen. 

But the new foreign minister, Vya- 
cheslay Molotov, had hardly taken 
over Andrei Vyshinski’s office in the 
streamlined, 28-floor Smolensk sky- 
scraper when he launched a series of 
moves which seemed to lend color to 
Malenkov’s words. The Communists 
unexpectedly reversed their position 
on the prisoners-of-war question in 
Korea, and the truce was concluded; 
steps were taken to normalize rela 
tions with Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece 
and Israel; the Soviet occupation re 
gime in Austria was made less bur- 
densome; economic concessions were 
granted to the Hungarians, Czecho 
slovaks and East Germans which 
paralleled the domestic efforts of the 
U.S.S.R. to improve the material con- 
ditions of its own people. To all 
appearances, Stalinist intransigence, 
along with the myth of Stalinist in 
fallibility, was being repudiated. 

The picture changed rapidly: in 
midsummer of 1953 when it became 
clear that the Kremlin had no in- 
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clination to extend its benevolence to 
major problems in international af- 
fairs. By delaying the answer to, and 
then rejecting, the Western invita- 
tion to discuss Germany and Austria 
at Lugano, the Russians seemed to 
commit themselves to a policy of 
maintaining the status quo, They 
violently opposed any tripower meet- 
ing, such as that at Bermuda, on the 
ground that international tensions 
were thereby increased rather than 
reduced, and never clearly indicated 
whether they would be interested in 
a top-level four-power conference, 
Sir Winston had 


suggested. The Kremlin had appar- 


which Churchill 
ently resolved upon a holding opera- 
tion—complete concentration on in- 
ternal development in the Soviet 
Union and satellite countries to con- 
solidate the great political and eco- 
nomic empire from the Elbe to the 
China Sea. 

In its negative reply to the Western 
offer of negotiations on Germany the 
Kremlin seemed to be making an 
irrevocable declaration of policy that 
no compromise on Germany was pos- 
sible except on Soviet terms unac- 
ceptable to the West—abandonment 
of NATO and the Western defense 
union and recognition of Commu- 
nist China as one of the great powers. 

This attitude amazed diplomatic 
observers who had expected some- 
thing more conciliatory, something 
more consistent with the purported 
“new look” of the Malenkov regime. 
Its finality was in the rigid Stalinist 
tradition. In the opinion of Moscow 
observers two principal factors had 


contributed to crystallization of the 





Soviet position: the Berlin uprising 
of June 17, 1953, and the Kremlin’s 
reaction to the oft-voiced Western 
belief that since Stalin’s death the 
Russians had been acting from weak- 
ness and fear. 


It was, perhaps, questionable psy- 
chology for Western spokesmen to 
hail the Berlin events and the reports 
of unrest in some of the satellite 
countries as proof of Soviet weak- 
ness. Outside Russia, this may have 
seemed good psychological warfare 
at the time; but statements that the 
Soviet empire was cracking at the 
seams were bound to provoke the 
Kremlin into trying to prove the con- 
trary. Accordingly, in his speech of 
August 8 to the Supreme Soviet, 
Malenkov went out of his way to 
proclaim defiantly the strength of 
the U.S.S.R. and incidentally to an- 
nounce Soviet possesssion of the H- 


bomb. 


Fear of Resurgent Germany 


In that same speech Malenkov 
disclosed the dominating theme of 
Soviet policy on Germany, which, 
somewhat simplified, is the fear of a 
strong, resurgent anti-Russian nation 
in Middle Europe. Few observers 
doubt the genuineness of Soviet fear 
of Germany, which twice within one 
generation has invaded and devastat- 
ed Russia. The U.S.S.R. came pretty 
close to defeat and national extinc- 
tion in 1941, even though almost the 
entire Western world was allied with 
it against Hitler. 

Today the Soviet General Staff 
probably can suffer no greater night- 
mare than the prospect of a revived, 
vengeance-seeking, united Germany, 
fighting with the non-Communist 
West against Russia. For a united 
Germany, as the Berlin riots indicat- 
ed, will be an anti-Soviet Germany. 
After June 17 Malenkov’s military 
advisers, particularly Marshal Georgi 
K. Zhukov, must have had a strong, 


persuasive voice in urging a “stay 
put” policy of no retreat from any 
military position in Central Europe, 
at least until the satellite peoples 
prove more reliable. The p “cy of 
concessions to them, introduced be- 
fore the Berlin events, was intended 
to produce that effect. 


The crafty Molotov, fresh from a 
long vacation in the Caucasus, began 
to take steps early in November 1953 
to repair the damage caused during 
his absence from the Foreign Minis- 
try. Almost unprecedentedly, he sum- 
moned the foreign correspondents, to 
whom he had not talked since 1945, 
and told them that there was no in- 
tention of slamming the door on ne- 
gotiations. At the press conference 
Molotov still talked of the impossi- 
bility of considering any discussion 
of Germany and Austria unless the 
Western powers gave up plans for 
European defense, including the re- 
armament of Germany. It was the 
West’s determination to go it alone 
that finally brought Russian agree- 
ment to attend the abortive four- 
power Berlin conference in January 
1954. At Berlin, without Stalin look- 
ing over his shoulder, Molotov dis- 
played more self-confidence and 
greater flexibility in maneuver than 
on previous occasions, but in the end 
he proved no less tough and unyield- 
ing than Stalin might have been. 


The history of East-West relations 
in the past seven years might have 
been less troubled if Molotov had 
had his way in 1947 at the time of 
the first Marshall plan conference in 
Paris. It will be recalled that Molo- 
tov then arrived in the French capi- 
tal with three airplanes carrying 
more than 70 aides and advisers. 
That alone indicated how seriously 
he was taking the proceedings. There 
was some evidence at the time that 
the Soviet Union would adhere to 
the plan for European recovery. In 
his first remarks to the conference 


Molotov showed no hostility to the 
plan. But the next day he received 
fresh instructions from Stalin, who 
apparently had had a brain storm in 
the meantime, whereupon Molotov 
abruptly and violently denounced the 
Marshall plan and left Paris in a 
huff. The die was cast, and the cold 


war was on. 


Late that year, when Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, annoyed 
with the interminable talk and de- 
lays, walked out of the London Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, Molo- 
tov is reported to have said: “I did 
not mean it to end this way.” That, 
in effect, is what Molotov said again 
in November 1953, when he reversed 
the Soviet position and agreed to talk 
with the three Western powers on 
Germany and without the participa- 
tion of China. This time he did not 
have to defer to Stalin. 


The conflict between the two op- 
posing worlds is basic, but the sharp 
ness of negotiation could be reduced 
if differences of psychology and tem- 
perament were mutually taken into 
consideration. The Russians are slow, 
distrustful and extraordinarily care- 
ful. Their methods have more in 
common with the haggling of an 
Oriental bazaar than with the debat- 
ing techniques of the West. They are 
vague and will say “no” and “may- 
be” a dozen times before they finally 
show their hand. 


In my many years as Moscow cor- 
respondent I have watched scores of 
foreign diplomatic and trade delega- 
tions negotiate with the Russians for 
weeks and months to the point of 
utter fatigue and exasperation. Very 
often, when the situation looked 
hopeless and the visitors were already 
booked for home, the Russians would 
suddenly relax, agree, sign on the 
dotted line and end it all with a four- 
hour caviar-and-champagne banquet. 

Such an idyllic conclusion could 
not be expected at the Berlin con- 
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ference on Germany in early 1954. 
After the Berlin rebellion, the Rus- 
sians assumed an Adenauer victory 
in the West German elections that 
were to follow, and gave notice that 
in such event unification would be 
impossible—a position reaffirmed 
since then. They granted substantial 
concessions to the East Germans and 
broad 


Grotewohl regime on the obvious 


made commitments to the 
assumption of indefinite tenure. But 
Russians like to boast that they are 
not dogmatic and can adjust them- 
selves to new realities. “The art of 
diplomacy,” Molotov once said, when 
trying to justify the conclusion of the 
1939 Soviet pact with Nazi Ger- 
many, “is reducing the number of 
one’s enemies.” 


In their more realistic moments 
the Russians may accept American 
bases in Europe and NATO as facts 
of life. But it is doubtful that they 
will ever agree to unification of Ger- 
many within the Western defense 
community, which would mean add- 
ing twelve divisions to a potential 
anti-Soviet while 


troops retreated to the Oder-Neisse 


coalition Soviet 
line. That line is another stumbling 
block to agreement, since the Rus- 
sians are likely to consider it an in- 


dispensable condition to unification. 


A Status Quo Policy 


Hitherto, the Russians have shown 
no inclination to dissociate the prob- 
lem of Austria from that of Ger- 
many. I have not met a single diplo- 
mat in Moscow who believes in the 
possibility of a peace treaty with 
Austria if the German question re- 
mains unsolved. It has been suggest- 
ed, however, that they might be will- 
ing to conclude peace only in return 
for a Western guarantee against an 
Austro-German union and the neu- 
tralization of Austria on the model 
of Switzerland. 


As the diplomatic lines are drawn 
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following ratification of the London 
and Paris agreements, the Kremlin 
will revert to its status quo policy and 
continue consolidating its strength in 
Europe and Asia, while the cold war 
goes on indefinitely. The Russians 
know that they can safely proceed to 
build up the Communist world with- 
in its present frontiers, since it is 
highly improbable that the West 
could do anything effective, short of 
war, to push back the Soviet sphere to 
its pre-1939 limits—and the U.S.S.R. 


does not seem to expect war. 


The situation is a little more hope- 
ful with regard to President Eisen- 
hower’s plans for an international 
atomic pool. Although the Russians 
never miss an opportunity to demand 
the unconditional nuclear 
weapons, it is hard to believe that 
they consider such a ban practicable 


ban of 


in the present state of international 
tension. The problems of control and 
inspection are almost insurmount 
able. Given the highly exaggerated 
Soviet sense of security, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Soviet government 
could, in the near future, open the 
country to unrestricted observation 
by international inspection teams. 
Travel restrictions for foreigners resi- 
dent in the Soviet Union were re- 
laxed last summer, but there still are 
forbidden zones 15 miles from the 
Kremlin. 


The Russians have been playing 
down the significance of nuclear 
weapons ever since the days of Hiro- 
shima. They do not expect atomic 
warfare because of its mutually suici- 
dal character. The threat of swift and 
devastating mutual retaliation may 
be more effective in preventing the 
use of nuclear weapons than a sol- 
emn agreement among the great 
powers. There is a face-saving feature 
for the Russians in President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal, which they may 
find relatively easy to accept, since it 


involves no abrupt reversal of their 


previous position. If any progress to- 
ward implementing the President’s 
plan is made, it will have as much 
effect in reducing world tensions as 
the Korean armistice did. Unless such 
results are first achieved and the in- 
ternational climate substantially im 
proved, it is doubtful that anything 
but the present state of no peace and 
no war can be expected in the fore- 


seeable future. It be assumed 


may 
that the Russians are able and will- 
ing to restrain their Chinese allies 
from reckless action in Formosa 
which could precipitate a global con- 


flict. 

This article was written before Ma- 
lenkov’s resignation from the presi 
dency of the Soviet cabinet and Molo- 
tov’s restatement of foreign policy. 
Analysis of the speeches at the re- 
cently concluded session of the Su- 


preme Soviet indicates no substan- 


tial departures from policies enumer- 
ated in the past few months. The 


Kremlin appears to regard imple- 


mentation of the Paris and London 


agreements a foregone conclusion, 


and, as Molotov said, countermeas- 
ures to meet that eventuality have 
been made. The armies of the Com- 
munist countries will be coordinated 
under a unified command, and arma- 
ments will be stepped up at the ex- 
pense of the “sharp upsurge” in con- 
sumer goods promised in the first 
year of the Malenkov administration. 
The Russians seem to have reassessed 
the international situation and con- 
cluded that chances of war are greater 
now than in 1953. This re-examina- 
tion of developments in Western Eu- 
rope and in the Far East may explain 
in part Malenkov’s removal from the 
premiership and the renewed empha- 
sis on the priority of heavy industry. 
In the foreseeable future, then, Mos- 
cow may be expected to continue its 
efforts to bloc the implementation 
of the Western defense union and to 


secure stabilization in Asia. 





Spotlight 
(Continued from page 92) 


S. Khrushchev, first secretary of the 
Communist party, who is generally 
regarded as Russia’s top man on the 
totem pole, differs from that pursued 
by the Soviet rulers since the death 
of Stalin in emphasis but not in es- 
sence. Khrushchev, no less than Ma- 
lenkov and former Minister for Do- 
miestic Trade Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
who had previously resigned his of- 


fice, has been urging a marked in- 
crease in food production and in 
improvement of the quality of con- 


sumer goods. It is clear that the mere 
promise of a rise in living standards 
promptly led to demands for more 
and better goods, which strained the 
as yet limited resources of Soviet in- 
dustry. These resources will have to 
be expanded, not only to provide a 
broader base for consumer goods out- 
put, but also for the needs of defense 
which had not been noticeably cur- 
tailed in 1953-54, and for the new 
commitments the Soviet government 
has made to furnish industrial equip- 
ment to less advanced nations, no- 
tably Communist China, as well as 
India, where the U.S.S.R. has under- 
taken to build a steel mill. 


Nor has it been a secret that from 
the first days of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion the major struggle of the Soviet 
leaders has been not with industrial 
workers or intellectuals, but with the 


peasants, who again and again have 
resorted to various forms of passive 
resistance in an effort to gain or re- 
gain a larger measure of individual 
ownership of land and its produce. 
Agrarian reform is the key problem 
in all underdeveloped countries which 
are seeking to modernize land tenure 
and agricultural production and, at 
the same time, to lay the bases for 
industrialization. India and Japan, as 
well as Russia and China, have been 
wrestling with this problem, and our 
own government has recognized its 
significance by emphasizing the ur 
gency of carrying out agrarian re- 
form in South Vietnam. Karl Marx, 
who expected his predictions to be 
fulfilled in the industrialized so- 
cieties of Britain and Germany of 
the 1870’s, provided no answer to the 
problems of predominantly agrarian 
nations. Yet it is too early to assert 
that non-Marxist methods, applied in 
India and Japan, will offer a long- 
term foolproof solution for difficul- 
ties unfamiliar to the Western demo- 
cratic nations, which had begun to 
reorganize their agriculture a consid- 
erable time before they experienced 
the Industrial Revolution, and which 
did not have the vast populations of 


Russia and India, Japan and China. 


Zhukov as Peacemaker? 


The most significant feature of the 


transfer of power in Moscow was the 


appointment of Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov as defense minister, replac- 
ing Nikolai A. Bulganin, who suc- 
ceeded Malenkov in the post of pre- 
mier. Zhukov is the only Russian 
Communist leader who knows Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and with whom the 
President developed friendly relations 
at the end of World War II. His ap- 
pointment has been widely interpret- 
ed in this country as a victory of the 
army over other groups in the Soviet 


state. 


Yet it would seem that the role for 
which he is slated is not that of pre- 
paring for war, but rather of clearing 
the ground for an eventual stabiliza- 
tion, if not positive improvement, of 
relations between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. If a top-level con- 
ference on controversies in Europe 
and the Far East, long urged by the 
Kremlin, is ever held, Marshal Zhu- 
kov would be in a favorable position 
to negotiate with his former Ameri- 
can counterpart, General Eisenhower. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet government 
may be expected to use, not military 
means, but its entire arsenal of diplo- 
macy and propaganda to achieve two 
objectives: abandonment of West 


German even at the 


rearmament — 
cost of Soviet withdrawal from Po- 
land, and psychological aid to Pei- 
ping in such efforts as it may make 
to bring about Nationalist defections 


on Formosa. 
Vera Micueces Dean 
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